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The Bromley bells are borne upon the breeze^ 

The great clouds go from Knockholt to the Thames 
The western firmament is bright with flames^ 
Where sinks the April sun amid the trees ; 

While birds are ceasing from their jubilees ^ 
Save nightingales low-piping to their dames. 
Or some sad owl that fitfully proclaifns 
His concert with our parting degies ! 

Farewell sweet hill! where we have lived so long, 
O Ravensbourne ! that laves our citadel^ 
With wood and lawn and landscape ever blest ! 

Farewell dear friends / but O ye few, fare best ! 
Whom we have loved with lave too tender strong 
Ever to say to you the word * Farewell ! ' 

Apnl, 1875. 
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THE POET, 

A Poet is a Singer — and must sing ; 

Though all the Muses brighten in his eye, 
If Music should be absent, he will die ! 
Whether with lark he carol on the wing, 

Or warble with the nightingale in spring. 
Or robin in the winter, he must cry 
His message in a strain of melody; 
Or it will be a transitory thing ; 

And if he cannot pipe, then let him dance, 
Or preach a sermon, or his story tell 
In all the glory of impassioned prose : 

But he shall never have inheritance 
With the Immortals, in the citadel 
Where on their harps they royally repose ! 
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ART. 

He who would have his work survive, must ply 
His task more from his heart than by his head, 
Must follow Nature, whose imerring lead 
Will guide and cleanse a meretricious eye; 

For Beauty, in Proportion first doth lie, 
And next in Colour, naturally spread, 
And last in honest Workmanship, to wed 
Eternal fitness with sincerity. 

Oh ! would that Architects and Poets spent 
Their labour on the structure, and obeyed 
The teaching Nature's simple rule affords ; 

Forswore profuse elaborate ornament, 

And feeble frames with sparkling gems overlaid, 
And painting up of cornices — and words ! 
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MUSIC. 

» 
I ASKED my teachers Music to define ; 

One said it was the tickling of an ear ; 

Another, that it was the atmosphere 

Disturbed by little wavelets, that combine 

And follow in a sympathetic line 

Our beating hearts ; another, with a sneer, 
Turned to a nightingale that warbled near. 
And said it was of sex an outward sign ; 

But I believe it is the gift of God, 

To lift a man above his low desire. 
And animate his dense terrestrial clod 

With an electric spark of heavenly fire. 

And rouse him, like a skylark firom the sod. 
To sing the sweeter as he mounts the higher ! 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

* 

. O Nightingale ! the chorister of spring, 

The harbinger of summer, when I hear 
Thy silver piping in the moonlight clear, 
I too, like all the other bards, must bring 

My little wreath of roses to the king 

Of songsters ; but I hold thee not so dear 
For the mere delectation of my ear, 
As for the loving lesson thou dost sing 

WTio dost transform the vacillating May 
Into a constant summer for thy mate 
Though won, not therefore to be no more wooed, 

Consoling her by night as well as day. 
With sweet proximity and passionate 
Outpouring of thy love's solicitude ! 
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MARIE ALEXANDROVNA, 

Daughter of those indomitable kings 
Who bind in their immeasurable sway, 
Europe and Asia ; from the Bothnian bay 
To where Kamchatka into contact brings 

Both hemispheres ; who could extract the stings 
Of scorpion Bonaparte ; and in the day 
Of dark Sevastopol, bade Britain pray 
And Gallia tremble. Now, on angel-wings 

Bearing with thee the olive-branch of peace, 
And love at home late planted by thy sire, 
We see thee flutter to our friendly shore, 

And we with him who wooed thee will conspire 
To win thee, so that thou shalt never cease 
To make thy home with us for evermore ! 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

It is not only that he played upon 

The human harp with an omniscient grace, 
From lightest treble down to deepest bass, 
Extracting every undeveloped tone. 

And made the music of the spheres his own ; 
Nor that he held a million-mirrored glass 
To Nature, and reflected every face 
In incomparable comparison ; 

Nor that, like lark to heaven he could aspire, 
Descending sweetly singing to the ground ; 
But that with everlasting glory crowned, 

He put aside his bays, and would retire 

To the dear Stratford that he loved so well. 
To live and die beneath his old school-bell ! 
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MILTON. 

Milton ! when of the magic of thy strain 
A more remote posterity shall boast, 
'Twill not be of the Paradise we lost, 
So much as of the one we did regain : 

When thou, to Paradise who couldst attain, 
From panoramas of the heavenly host, 
And conversations of the Holy Ghost, 
Descended to humanity again ; 

Making a miserable earth to shine 

With the celestial light of self-control. 
Raising in blindness thine unclouded eye. 

In piety and purity divine, 

In tenderness and singleness of soul. 
And inextinguishable liberty ! 
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LIVINGSTONE. 

Where rolls the imperious circle of the sun, 
Relentless in his equatorial car, 
To Senegambia from Zanzibar, 
I saw a grey gaunt Figure, marching on 

A pilgrimage that never shall be done ! 
Around his head a swift-revolving star, 
Which the whole canon of the calendar 
Might deem it greater glory to have won ; 

While all the people that in darkness stood, 
Saw in the shining of that wandering light. 
The banner of their liberty unfurled. 

And heard the gospel of their brotherhood 

Proclaimed amid the blackness of the night 
That broods upon a quarter of the world ! 
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NOBLEMEN. 

Who are indeed our Noblemen? not they 
Who thunder m the senate, or who lead 
Our armaments to battle, or precede 
Their fellows in their counties, bearing sway 

In sporting fields or fashion's roundelay ; 

But they who for their poorer brethren plead, 
And help their humble neighbour in his need. 
Nor, like the Priest and Levite, turn away. 

Immortal Shaftesbury ! who deem'st it fame 
To drill thy ragged infantry, and warm 
Their shivering souls with pitying love profound ; 

Or thou who bear'st the bard-ennobled name 

Of Anson, he whose eye could pierce the storm. 
Yet tremble with a tear for one man drowned ! 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

He who would aim at work of real good 

For England, let him leave the land alone, 
Nor agitate that Church be overthrown, 
But rather turn the overwhelming flood 

Of life for which there is no livelihood. 

To regions where starvation is unknown, 
Where men are welcome, and where women own 
Their ancient rights of wife and motherhood ; 

And let him too, for those who shall remain. 
Not only care to cultivate the mind, 
But to the body be a little kind, 

Concede them fair indulgences, and try 
To stem adulteration, and to drain, 
And build them dwellings better than a sty ! 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS, 

What now are Woman's Rights ? the right to vote 
And legislate ? or to compete with men 
In camp and court, with scalpel, or with pen ? 
No ! she can strike another, nobler note, 

Hers is a far more influential lot, 

A loftier mission and a wider ken ! 
The Right to go unscathed into the den. 
And take the youthful lion by the throat ! 

The Right to rear the boy that makes the man 
Who may become a Ruler in the realm ! 
The Right to weave the fibres of the cord 

That makes the cable, or that moves the helm. 
The Right to speak the little mighty word 
That saves the vessel in the hurricane ! 
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THE SILENT HOUR. 

After my day's long labour has been done, 
And all the evening's busyness is o'er, 
When lights are out, and chirping is no more. 
And wrapt in slumber lies each little one. 

Then is my secret paradise begun, 

And with a constant though a slender oar. 
Urging my bark in silence, I explore 
Delightful climes forbidden to my sun ; 

There all my troubles I forget, and tune 
My oaten reed in ecstasy to make 
Its feeble pipings in the Muse's bower ; 

And whether it be January or June, 

The echoes of my other life I wake, 
For one brief blissful solitary hour ! 
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ST. PA UrS BELL, 

As daily to my destined task I go, 

By Ludgate's ancient scrap of London wall, 
I hear the mighty bell of old St. Paul 
Soimd through the City, tunefully and low ; 

Then all the tides of memory o*er me flow, 
While I the chimes of other days recall ; 
The sweet quartette of Astbury — the small 
Quick stroke of Wadham— and the sisters slow 

Of New — what time my tingling ear-tips bum. 
And foolish tears determine to mine eyes, 
From thoughts too deep to drown, too dear to tell, 

Of halcyon days that never shall return ! 

Friends loved and lost, and opportunities 
Gone like the echo of a passing bell * 
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CHRISTMAS. 

Whether the year descends into its grave 
O'ermantled in a winding-sheet of snow, 
Or whether disobedient flowerets blow, 
Or boisterous winds across the welkin rave, 

Or blinding showers the empyrean lave ; 

Still Christmas comes, as came he long ago. 
With hoary locks, and eyeballs all aglow, 
Flooding our breasts with a pacific wave 

Of sweet celestial music ; while we hear 

Our children's voices sounding loud and gay, 
And church-bells chiming softly on the ear, 

Reminding us of many a Christmas day 

Still echoing with those other voices dear, 
Now dead in dust, and lost, and past away ! 
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IMMEDICABILE VULNUS, 
[To G. L. C] 

When in your arms your mother you entwine, 
Parading all your paradise in view^ 
As with a spear you pierce me through and through, 
Reminding me of her who once was mine, 

And, like your watchful angel, would incline 
In silent admiration ! Mine were, too. 
Those silver locks, and eyes of tender blue, 
That fragile form, and countenance divine ! 

This is the one immedicable scar 

That will not heal, nor even healing crave, 
Which neither Time nor balm of fortune rare 

Can cicatrise ! — Yet I, though pierced, forgave. 
Seeing in her, reflexion of the star 
That gilds for me my mother's silent grave ! 
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THE RAINBOW. 

When Autumn changes all the green to gold, 
And coral berries cluster on the thorn ; 
While infant Winter winds his moaning horn, 
And swallows all have fled the coming cold ; 

What time the year is growing weak and old, 
I see the spirit of my brother borne 
Upon the wings of Stygian gales forlorn ; 
Then ask I, in an agony untold, 

* O Wilfrid ! why in springtime didst thou come 
So early in our summertide to go ? ' 
When, suddenly, there breaks across my gloom 

The majesty of the meridian glow, 

And through the tears that rain upon his tomb 
I see the bright effulgence of the Bow, 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE, 

Make uot for me, O monitory chime ! 

Thy music intermixt of prayer and praise ; 

Let the old year die down with all his days, 

Let the new year come forth in early prime ; 
To me thy message brings no thought sublime ; 

Mine is no intermittent soul, to gaze 

On epochs or on periods, or upraise 

A superstitious eye to Father Time ! 
Love is my life, and years are not its token, 

Mine is a constant chain of life and love. 

Some links may not be forged, and some are broken, 
And some are welded with the stars above. 

But some are round my neck or on my knee, 

So ring not, O ye midnight bells, for me ! 
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VITA B RE VIS, 

Man*s life, at best, is but a summer sun, 
That imperceptibly reveals the morning, 
With roseate hues the universe adorning, 
Until it centres in a glorious noon 

Of light and life unlimited. — But soon, 

While yet the clouds the steady rays are scorning. 
The shadows lengthen, with a silent warning 
That evening shall succeed to afternoon ! 

Then milder beams illuminate the sky, 

And drowsy whispers permeate the air, 
While dim forebodings haunt the dying day, 

And owls begin to hoot, and bats to fly. 

And stars to peep ; till m a twilight rare. 
E'en as it rose, it slowly fades away ! 
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VITA BREVIOR. 

How few there are complete their mortal coil ! 
For either canker nips us in the bud, 
Or we are blighted in our plenitude, 
O'ermastered in some miserable broil, 

Or murdered in division of the spoil ; 

Yea ! even struggling for a livelihood 
In making a provision for our brood, 
We sink beneath the Juggernaut of toil ! 

By accident of flood — or fire — or field. 

Or by disease bequeathed us by our sires, 
Or self-engendered by our youthftil fires. 

Or later lusts, the afternoons of men 

But rarely, to a tranquil evening yield 

Their complement of threescore years and ten ! 
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VITA BREVISSIMA. 

What a brief spax:e of Time we occupy ! 

We live beloved, and when we are no more, 
There shall be those who will their loss deplore 
With broken hearts and speechless agony. 

It may be years before their tears are dry. 

But life, at length, will have its balm in store ! 
Time limits love ! for who could languish o'er 
The tomb of his forefather ? Even I 

May live to feel not some small future limb 

Lopt from my trunk ! the Present, it shall praise. 
The Past is fading and the Future dim ; 

Pursue them far enough, the longest rays 
Will tremble with an evanescent light. 
And vanish in impenetrable night ! 
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BURIAL. 

When I shall sink to everlasting sleep, 
Place not my vestiges upon a pyre 
To be consumed by scientific fire, 
Nor plunge them in the whirlpools of the deep, 

Nor raise around my residue a heap 

Of brick or stone, and plumber's- work, to tire 
And cheat the little worm of a desire 
About its poor inheritance to creep ; 

But lay me gently on my mother's breast, 

In such slight coverture as shall embower 
Yet not withhold me from her fond embrace ; 

There let me, naturally, take my rest, 

With her embroidered mantle o*er my face, 
Tissued with many a sprig and tiny flower. 
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PRA YER AND PRAISE, 

' Why pray or praise ? the God who governs all, 

* Better than we, knows everything we want, 

* The ill denies, the good will ever grant ; 
' Will He reverse His fiat when we call, 

* Or be converted by a madrigal ? 

* For being eulogised, will He recant, 

* Or importuned, review His covenant ? 

* Doth He require a testimonial ? ' 

O ye of little faith ! know Prayer and Praise 

Are the two pinions, poised on which we rise 
From our close burrows to the balmy air ; 

Though clouds impervious hide the blue profound, 
Tis better to be soaring in the skies, 
Than grovelling mute and hopeless on the ground ! 
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PRAISE AND PRA YER, 

The reckless lark that riots in the sky, 

The nightingale that pipeth in the grove, 
The plaintive plover, and the pleading dove, 
Praise, all, or pray, nor ask the reason why. 

And why should Man alone of all deny 

His joyful anthems to the Powers above. 
With heart as full of melody and love ; 
Nor raise aloft a supplicating eye ? 

For even though the basis of our breath 
Be physical ; in all the joys of life, 
We still may sound a little note of praise ; 

And in the dust and tumult of the strife, 
And in the hour and agony of death, 
A little prayer we surely may upraise ! 
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PREACHERS, 

One tells us that * the Church doth now attain 
* Another landmark of her Christian year ; * 
Another bids us to believe and fear 
For hope of happiness, or dread of pain ; 

A third would conscientiously be fain 

To reconcile the rumours he may hear, 
With the traditions that we all hold dear, 
Would compromise, investigate, explain* 

But rare is he who condescends to stand 

Upon our human nature's common ground, 
Or in its intersecting strata delves 

So as to make his hearers understand 

Where the true Pearl of happiness is found ! 
Is it they do not understand themselves ? 
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HOPES AND FEARS, 

As children must be taught in tender years, 
Their little wayward fancies to restrain, 
By promised pleasure or impending pain, 
And wise alternatives of hopes and fears ; 

So in its ignorance, the world appears 

Best governed by alternate spur and rein ; 
But if mankind should gradually attain 
Hereafter to the elevated spheres 

Of knowledge and of reason, we shall woo 
The good and shun the evil, not in view 
Of penalty or pleasure, but because 

We come to comprehend that what we do, 
Itself is pure and beautiful and true, 
And consonant with the eternal laws ! 
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DARWINISM, 

Why should we shudder at the thought that He 
Who clothed us with this complicated form, 
Perfected it, through troglodyte, from worm 
And dust, its origin and destiny ? 

His is a feeble faith who cannot see 

That the Divine Creator doth perform 
His work as well in silence as in storm, 
And more by steps than by catastrophe. 

Which are the sceptics ? they who deem their God 
A conjuror, or they who trace His hand 
In all His works of sky and sea and shore ? 

He may create a system with a nod. 

But He doth also aggregate the sand 
Until it makes a mountain evermore ! 
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THE BIBLE^, 

Not as our fathers viewed it— a Kuran 

Found in a cave, delivered in a dream, 
But as a splendid library, we deem 
These inspirations of immortal man. 

Though sealed the fount in which its course began, 
The origin of its transcendent theme, 
■ This Argosy has floated down the stream 
Of Time uninjured. — Scatter ye who can 

The precious cargo— it shall naught avail ; 
For though it glowed with no celestial fire, 
It still would be the gospel of our race, 

Proclaiming ever the inspiring tale 
Of human resolution to aspire 
To the expression of a god-like grace 
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THE DEITY, 

The fool hath ever said within his heart, 

' There is no God ! ' and wise indeed were he 
Who could elucidate the Deity ! 
We pray, * Our Father Thou in heaven who art/ 

Contented to the vision to impart 
The attributes of our paternity ; 
Or picture Him a Judge in Equity, 
King, Tyrant, or our own poor Counterpart ! 

While wider minds deny the Personal, 

Conceive Him as a Law, or wonderful 
Concomitant of Nature, a mere Wheel 

To regulate the engine, till they peel 

The Image down to be no God at all. 
And so the wisest is the greatest — fool ! 
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THE DEVIL. 

Serpent, or Spirit, whatsoe'er thou art, 
Commander of the rebel caravan 
That fell before the universe began, 
Or migratory fiend, that strives to thwart 

The struggling germ of virtue in the heart, 
And vitiate the great Creator's plan, 
Yea ! even pictured as a gentleman 
Who plays a soft and diplomatic part ! 

These are the images wherewith the mind 

Would fain impute to some extraneous source 
Our treachery, our cruelty, our greed, 

The selfish abnegation of our kind. 

Our ignorance, our impotence, and need, 
Our misery, our madness, and remorse ! 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

I STOOD beside a venerable man 

Who worshipt in the temple of the Lord, 
The marks of many winters had been scored 
Upon his brow, the limit of his span 

He was approaching, and his eyes down ran 
With tears of gratitude, while he adored 
That Saviour who bequeathed a tender word 
For all — When, of a sudden, he began. 

As if possessed by some malignant fiend, 
To doom his fellows to eternal pain. 
Unless with him they would reiterate 

A dogma 'twere a paradox to state. 
An ineffectual effort to explain 
A Creed impossible to comprehend ! 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

On the lashed bosom of a sunlit sea, 

What time the bell upon the bar was tolling, 
I saw a noble Vessel slowly rolling 
Among the hidden breakers all a-lee ; 

Split sails — sprung masts — and drifting helplessly, 
No captain on her crowded deck patrolling, 
No steersman her insane career controlling, 
Only a foolish vain ship's company ! 

'Twas not the tempest drove her to her doom ; 

Twas not the tide that washed them to their death ; 
Twas not the want of compass or sea-room ; 

But mutiny the hatches underneath, 

And ignorance that mocked the coming gale, 
And folly in a whirlwind carrying sail ! 
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THE MISAPPREHENSION. 

Because we yearned for beauty in our shrine. 
And, weary of the loose and baser sort, 
Unto the service of our God hath brought 
The Architect, His temples to refine, 

And Music making worship more divine. 

O fools and slow of heart ! ye vainly thought 
We would surrender all for which we fought, 
And turn us to the ancient discipline ! 

But ye have apprehended not our mood, 

Mistaking phlegm and tendency to peace 
And tolerance of trifles, for applause ; 

And we must make our meaning understood, 
By the insertion of a clearer clause. 
Or else entirely terminate your lease ! 
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RITUALISM. 

What mean your albs, your chasubles and copes, 
Your sacred motley changing with the day, 
Your baldachinos, and your altars gay 
With flowers and remnants from the drapers* shops, 

Your bows, your genuflexions and your hops, 

Your groupings and processions, priest and lay ? 

Why lack ye now the manliness to say, 

* These are the ancient emblems and the tropes 

Of that neglected doctrine late revived, 

Protesting which our foolish fathers bled, 
And stained with idle blood our English sod : 

The vast conception of a Spirit hived 

Within a fasket of unleavened bread. 
And, from a purple cup, a trickling God ! ' 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 

The sweet memorials of our Master's love, 
The emblems of the latest meal He made 
Before He died to save us, ye degrade 
To level of the idols of the grove ; 

Strip off the shining feathers of the dove 

To deck a fetish in an ambuscade ; 

In Eleusinian mysteries ye trade, 
And on His sweet simplicity improve. 

Oh ! had He thought the loving last behest 
He in the piteous pain of parting gave, 
* Eat this — drink this — in memory of Me,' 

Our pertinacious bigotry would wrest 

From its plain natural meaning, surely He, 
Without this Legacy, had died to save ! 
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SACRIFICE, 

The notion of a sacrifice began 

When men, to Man assimilated God, 
And viewed Him as a tyrant, at whose nod 
To quail, and to propitiate as man. 

« 

Through countless ages the conception ran. 

While reeked with blood earth's palpitating sod ! 

And still survives the sanguinary code. 

Still groans the world beneath that spectral ban ; 

Oh ! when shall our intelligence concede 

That He who died these thousand years ago, 
Ofifered Himself the final Sacrifice, 

And dealt a fatal and conclusive blow 
At that preposterous primeval creed. 
That through a slaughter-house sought Paradise I 
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THE TWO RIVERS, 

When I the summit of my life had won, 
I saw two ancient rivers flowing free 
Into the ocean oi Eternity 
That sparkles in the everlasting sun : 

Through life's wide plain those rival rivers run ; 
This is the torpid stream of Bigotry, 
And that the race of Incredulity ; 
The mind of logic must embark on one, 

Whence come those fearful struggles of the soul 
Too conscientious for a compromise. 
Yet loth to launch on either — but perforce, 

On this or that, such little barks must roll. 

While in their wake the following waters rise. 
To overwhelm with stupor, or remorse ! 
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THE STAJ^ OF BETHLEHEM. 

When the scared mariners by Paxos* coast, 
Heard, in the lull, the lamentable cry 
Proclaiming* Pan was dead, did they deny 
Or disbelieve the news that all was lost ? 

No ! though had vanished all they valued most. 

They boldly steered beneath the midnight sky. 
And followed, with a flowing sheet, where high 
The Star of Bethlehem o'errode the host 

Of spangled heaven ; and there, behold ! they found 
A brighter God, who, in the straw, unfurled 
A more transcendent banner, and was crowned 

Thenceforth to be the Sovereign of the world ! 
But if another midnight voice should mar, 
Where shall we find another guiding star ? 

' See Spenser's Pastoral in May of the Shepherds Calendar. 
Glosse. The application of this legend to the Birth instead of 
to the Death of Christ has the authority of Milton in his ' Ode 
to the Nativity/ 
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EASTER, 

Now in the tender bursting of the seed, 
And in the bashful peering of the com, 
And in the tiny flowerets newly bom 
Of Nature's womb from barren winter freed. 

And in the procreation of the breed, 

And in the juvenescence of the mom, 

With feathered choristers on every thom. 

All Earth proclaims * The Lord is risen indeed ! ' 

For He arose to set the captives free, 

And send them singing from their ancient prison, 
With eyes to see as well as ears to hear 

The swinging birth-bells of their liberty ! 
From superstition and ungodly fear 
And selfish ignorance, the Lord is risen ! 
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REVEILLEE, 

Sleepers awake I the night is slowly dying, 
The dawn is breaking on a thousand hills, 
The truth is trickling in a thousand rills, 
The phantoms of the past are swiftly flying, 

The idols ignominiously lying 

Deep in the dust of self-deluded wills, 
The legendary righteousness that fills 
Our bosoms with uncertaint}' and sighing, 

The ignorance that knows not — cares not — why; 
The cowardice that trembles at the firing, 
The selfishness that truckles to a lie, 

The prejudice that interdicts enquiring, 

Did God give mind then but to dig a grave 
Wherein to bury all the gifts He gave? 
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THE COMING STRUGGLE. 

The crisis is approaching, and the day 

Of combat Hark ! for even now I hear 
The sharpening of the battle-axe and spear ! 
The noise confused of warriors, and the neigh 

Of chargers champing eager for the fray, 

With trumpets sounding in the midnight drear. 
What is the war-cry that is bringing near 
The armaments to battle ? Not the sway 

Of empires, nor of churches, nor the strife 
Of petty rubrics — but the very right 
Of the Almighty to His ancient throne ! 

The vindication of the Gospel light, 
The origin and destiny of life, 
Truth — and our knowledge of the great Unknown! 



ON IMMORTALITY 
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PAUL AT ATHENS. 

He stood upon an eminence that faced 

The great Acropolis, where Fame had reared 
Her world-wide monuments, and Art appeared 
Immortal in its prodigies of taste; 

And there he made a grand oration graced 

With Greek philosophy, and deftly steered 
Between the old Pantheon still revered 
And later types of teaching less debased. 

* O men of Athens ! ye are greatly prone 

* To worship of the Abstract, for I found 

* An altar sacred " To the God Unknown ! " 

* Whom knowing not ye worship, I expound.' 

But when he spake of rising from the dead. 
The Stoic only mocked at what he said ! 
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THE FINISHED ARGUMENT. 

Neither the resurrection of the form 
Nor the resuscitation of the soul 
The Greek had looked for^ — ^had he heard the whole, 
The sneering would have swelled into a storm ! 

Not only that a man had robbed the worm, 
Evading the inevitable goal, 
But that the heavens had parted like a scroll, 
While He, amid an upward-gazing swarm 

Of witnesses, had mounted to the sky. 
In all the panoply of mind and blood 
Wherein He lived and died and rose before ! 

The Stoic then, the Christian mystery 

In its entirety would have understood. 

And either sneered or stormed or marvelled more ! 



* 'I'he Stoic Philosopher believed in the absorption of the 
Soul in the Divine Essence ; the Fpicurean, in its extinction. 
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THE PROBLEM. 

And this is still the problem to be solved, 

Which to the Greek was not demonstrated 
If Christ be now not risen from the dead 
Since every frame must be to dust resolved, 

Whether the spirit also is dissolved, 

Like wind or steam or smoke evanished, 

Or whether it shall breathe again, and spread 

Its essence from its earthliness absolved ; 

Whether we bear within this fragile frame, 
A light that shall survive its lantern's fall, 
In some celestial sphere to shine again. 

Or whether 'tis a temporary flame, 

That, like a fire-fly, sinks into the main, 
Extinguished at its little funeral. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION. 

This is the thought that hath aroused our race 
From immemorial ; the fear of death, 
The hope of Life — resumption of our breath 
For pain, or pleasure, in another place. 

To bear the penalty of our disgrace, 
Exacted by severe Almighty wrath, 
Or float in bliss down some celestial path 
That leads us to Eternity in Space ! 

Or, failing these, the deep instinctive dread 
Of mere annihilation — the despair 
At the extinction of the conscious I, 

At being wholly, absolutely dead. 
As if the individual never were. 
The perfect vacuum of nonentity ! 
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THE DOUBTFUL ILLUSTRATION. 

When we enquire, * How raised up are the dead, 
And with what body do they rise again ? ' 
The illustration of the bursting grain. 
Producing each its homogeneous blade, 

Would seem the real issue to evade, 

For it assumes the kernel shall remain, 
Although the husk to disappear is fain; 
Whereas the body doth entirely fade. 

And whether it be incremate by fire. 

Or whether it dissolve beneath the wave. 
Or whether it disintegrate in clay. 

No germ survives to quicken and inspire 
Aught save the petty grasses of a grave, 
Or ocean weeds that, in their turn, decay ! 



E 
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THE VIEW OF SOCRATES,^ 

Why now should k Philosopher fear death ? 
He is no true Philosopher who loves 
Life and the body's pleasure ; for it proves 
What mean conception of delight he hath ; 

Man oft abstains from pleasure, in the faith 
Of gaining other pleasure he approves, 
The pleasure being still the power that moves 
His willing feet along the stony path, 

Enjoyment being still the crucial test ; 
And so the true Philosopher pursues 
The future, more than the immediate gain, 

And when his largening sun slopes slowly west, 
And he the illimitable ocean views. 
He sets, in certain trust to rise again ! 

» See Phaedo of Plato. 
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LATER VIEW, 

To comprehend the things not understood, 

To gain the knowledge we possess not now, 

The Why— the Whence— the Whither— and the How, 

Is this not now a more ennobling mood ? 

To stand where the Divine Creator stood, 
Emerging from this miserable slough. 
With His eternal seal upon our brow 
Of perfect knowledge and completed good ? 

To float in space on an untiring wing, 

Discharged from this demoralising war 
To everlasting peace, where planets shine ? 

To join the sons of morning where they sing 
In chorus, on some undiscovered star, 
Their anthems to their Ancestor divine? 



E 2 
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FURTHER VIEW, 

Now is it worse or better, if we rise, 

Or fall, to such a consequence as this ? 
To quit this hankering after endless bliss 
(So we be free from endless agonies). 

The great conception of self-sacrifice 
All selfish inclinations must dismiss, 
As Curtius gallopt into the abyss. 
Or Sappho vaulted from the precipice ! 

To abnegate our hope of future life, 

Our cherished aspirations to resign. 
To fall, like loyal warriors in the strife, 

And quarter on the battle-field disdain : 
Is this not now a notion more divine 
Than selfish hope of living o*er again ? 
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STILL FURTHER VIEW, 

But if we must, at any price, attain 

To this long-looked-for Immortality, 

Is there not an Elixir in the eye 

That shines with love for those who may remain ? 
And for the long unknown unknowing train 

Who yet shall live to suffer and to die, 

Through human nature's future history ? 

To mitigate the average of pain. 
To spend a glorious life in doing good, 

Even to say a word, or write a line. 

That may alleviate another's gloom. 
To weave a single strand of brotherhood. 

To leave a cherished name, a sacred tomb. 

Is this not now a destiny divine ? 
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SLEEP, 

Or else to sleep ! — O beatific word 

To those who through the night their vigils keep, 

Or, in the morning, only wake to weep 

For days despaired of, or for days deplored ! 

Though not a stone the comer should record 

Where, in our mother's bosom, soft and deep, 
Our limbs are laid in their belovfed sleep, 
And into their primeval dust restored ! 

I'o sleep straight on, from earth's convulsions free, 
And heaven's disturbance and the restless wave 
Of ocean surging in its ceaseless roar. 

While all the generations yet to be 

Shout in successive ages o'er the grave 
Wherein we sleep— or slept — for evermore! 
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NON POSSUMUS, 

Ay ! but our mortal minds are far too weak, 

And our poor human hearts are much too warm 
To be consoled with philosophic balm, 
And slumber in an attitude so meek. 

To touch, to see, to listen, and to speak, 

To gaze once more on that familiar form, 

To lean again on that beloved arm, 

To lay the hand in hand, the cheek to cheek, 

These are from Life inseparable. Touch, 

And sight and speech and hearing are the ties 
That bind us to the future : these deny. 

And our eternal feebleness is such 

That we should only be too glad to die. 
And we should only be too grieved to rise ! 
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NECESSE ESTf 

Need we surrender all our treasured heap 
Of savings and of earnings and the store 
Bequeathed us by our parents, gone before 
With long procession of the saints asleep, 

In sure and certain confidence to reap 

Their joyful harvest on a heavenly shore ! 
And are the hopes of ages then, no more, 
Burst all, like noiseless bubbles, in the deep ? 

The light unquenched, unquenchable, that made 
Life tolerable ; and of its sharp sting 
Robbed death, and of its victory the grave ; 

And is it all a visionary thing. 

And life a mere unmeaning masquerade. 
And we but seaweed sparkling on the wave 1 
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THE APOCALYPSE, 

Is all the old Apocalypse a dream ? 

The heavenly city and the great white throne, 

The majesty of Him who sits thereon. 

O'er sun and moon and stars and earth supreme ? 

The gates with pearls, the streets with gold that gleam, 
The harpers harping, and the trumpets blown 
To singing of the song before unknown j 
The voice of many waters by the stream 

Where white-robed multitudes adoring swing 

Their golden censers, wave triumphant palms. 
Beside the margin of the glassy sea, 

And rest not day nor night, but ever sing 

Ten thousand times ten thousand thousand psalms 
To Him who was — and is — and is to be ? 
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MIDNIGHT, 

The night is dark, the midnight gale is sighing, 

I'he white of winter shrouds the landscape o'er, 
While nearer sounds the cataract's dull roar ; 
The voices of the past, or dead or dying. 

Across our melancholy minds are flying 

With memories of * the days that are no more,' 

Entreating us to linger by the shore 

Where all our little barks have long been lying ; 

How frail soe'er the ancient cable be, 

How bleak soe'er the coast to which we cling. 
We fear to quit the haven that we know, 

To drift away upon that awful sea. 

Where philosophic sirens softly sing 
Their paeans over whitening bones below ! 



THE 



CONSOLATION TO LIVIA 



ON THE DEATH OF HER SON 



DRUSUS CLAUDIUS NERO 



SOMETIME ASCRIBBD TO PBOO AL^INOVANUS, BUT NOW TO OTID 



[i^ot heretofore done into English Ver9e\ 



Livia Drusilla was the second wife of the Emperor Augustus. 
By her former husband, Tiberius Claudius Nero, she had two 
sons ; the elder, Tiberius Nero, afterwards Emperor ; the 
younger, Drusus Claudius Nero, the subject of this elegy. 
He died from the consequences of a fall off his horse B. c. lo, 
at the age of 30, after a brilliant campaign with his brother 
Tiberius against the Suevi and Sigambri, Rhietiaii tribes between 
the Elbe and the Rhine. The character of Drusus is thus 
described by Tacitus and Suetonius : — 

* In everything he did there was an air of high breeding, 
and the noble courtesy of his manners was set off by singular 
beauty of person and dignity of form. He possessed in a high 
degree the winning quality of always exhibiting towards his 
friends an even and consistent demeanour, without capricious 
alternations of familiarity and distance, and he seemed adapted 
by nature to sustain the character of a Prince and a Statesman. 
It was known that he had a desire to see the Commonwealth 
restored, and the people cherished the hope that he would live 

to give them back their ancient liberties. In his domestic 

> 

relations his conduct was exemplary. He married the beautiful 
and illustrious Antonia, daughter of Mark Anthony. Their 
mutual attachment was unusually great, and the unsullied fidelity 
of Drusus became a theme of popular admiration and applause 
in a profligate age.' 
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CONSOLATION TO LIVIA, 

Thou who so long wert blest, so late could st boast 

Thou wert the ' Mother of the Neros/ lost 

Livia, is now the half of that thy name 

In reading elegies to Drusus' fame ! 

To call thee * Mother * now thou hast but one ; 

Henceforth when thou shalt hear* the name of * Son/ 

No more maternal love shall doubt between 

The twain, and ask, * Which of them dost thou mean ?' 

And who shall dare to moderate thy tears, 

Or lay down laws of weeping in thine ears ? 

Tell thee, forsooth, the blow is only brief, 

To render thee superior to thy grief? 

Ah ! easy 'tis, though all have felt the blow, 

To preach brave words about another's woe \ 



A model youth is dead, of virtuous parts, 
Renowned in arms, nor less supreme in arts : 
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How late we saw him, with his brother, go 
To clear the Alpine coverts from the foe, 
Strike down the savage Suevi on their tracks, 
And turn to flight the fierce Sigambri*s backs, 
Earn triumphs, Rome ! for thee till now unknown, 
And rear in new-discovered lands thy throne ! 

O mother ! unsuspecting of thy fate, 
About to pay thy vows to Jove elate. 
To bribe the arm-clad deities of wars. 
And load with precious gifts our father Mars ; 
Gods it were right and righteous to adore, 
Revolving in thy mind his triumphs o*er. 
And anxious e'en his chariot to prepare, 
Tis not his chariot, but his funeral car, 
His tomb, and not the citadel of Jove, 
Is what awaits the Drusus of thy love ! 
Fancy had fondly pictured his return. 
Whilst in thy mind unfounded transports bum, 
Before thy vision stands the hero gay, 
' Soon will he come,' thou inwardly dost say, 
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* Soon will the gaping crowd the sight enjoy, 
While they with gifts congratulate my boy, 
When I go forth to meet him, I shall stand 
The proudest, happiest mother in the land ; 
With these my lips Til press his mouth and eyes. 
While he reciprocates my ecstasies ; 
Thus will he meet me, thus each kiss repay, 
Thus say the things I shall be first to say ! ' 

Delusive hopes, sad Lady, lay aside. 
Nor longer speak of Drusus in thy pride. 
Unloose the sorrowing tresses from thy head, 
For half of thine and Caesar's care is dead i 
What now avails thy life entirely crowned 
With chastity ? — thy nuptials too, renowned, 
Thy towering virtue in these vicious days, 
And that thy chastity's thy feeblest praise ? 
That no one feared by thee to be undone. 
With power to injure, that thou injuredst none, 
Neither to coiut nor camp wouldst ever come. 
Nor cause disturbance in a single home ? 
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By means like this doth Fortune now reveal 
The tyranny of her uncertain wheel, 
Makes herself felt, and rages to devour, 
To show her rightful yet unrighteous power. 
Yet how had Fortune's sovereignty been less, 
If Livia had been saved from this distress ? 
E'en though her life were not enough to free 
Her blessings from the blight of jealousy. 
The House of Caesar, fated not to die, 
Should be exempt from man's calamity ; 
That sacred watchman, with his lofty ken. 
Should view in safety the affairs of men. 
Unwept himself, from tears should be secure. 
Nor feel the pangs the meaner herd endure. 
Yet have we seen him, on a recent day. 
Bewail his sister's offspring snatched away, 
Marcellus first, ^ Agrippa next,^ we saw. 
Laid in one tomb, successive sons-in-law ; 

' Marcellus, nephew of Augustus and first husband of his 
daughter Julia. 

' Agrippa, second husband of Julia. 
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A tomb that scarcely had reclosed its gate, 

When, lo ! his sister * paid the debt of fate ; 

For all these three, great Caesar's tears flowed fast, 

And Drusus now the latest is the last. 

Seal up, ye Fates ! that tomb unclosed so long. 

Nor of that dark abode the void prolong. 

O Drusus, thou art dead ! thy glory past, 

But may these lamentations be the last ! 

Such imiversal tears as fill our eyes 

Should be sufficient for whole centuries ! 

Thou in whose life so many virtues shone. 
With thee are many lost, not thou alone ', 
Nor ever bore a mother upon earth 
So many virtues at a double birth. 
Alas ! where could a pair so equal prove, 
In pious concord and unfailing love ! 
See Nero weeping for his brother lost, 
His locks about his pallid visage tossed. 
So changed the countenance we used to know, 
In every feature such expressive woe ! 

* Octavia, sister of Augustus and mother-in-law of Drusus. 
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But thou at least, thy brother couldst behold, 
And he, the tears that down thy visage rolled ; 
He felt thy bosom on his sinking breast, 
And on thy face his dying eyes could rest. 
Those eyes ! that swam in gloomy death's repose, 
Those eyes ! a brother's hand about to close ; 
But no last kiss his mother could impart, 
Nor warm his members with her throbbing heart. 
Nor catch, with open lips, his fleeting breath. 
Nor shed her tresses o'er his limbs in death ; 
'Twas far remote, to ruthless war a prey. 
Unselfish Drusus ! thou Wert snatched away ! 



She melts in tears, as doth the winter snow 
Dissolve in sunshine when the Zephyrs blow, 
Bewails her idle vows, her bitter woes. 
Rebukes her years as being slow to close ; 
So, soothed in shady woods, the Daulian bird, 
I Lamenting Thracian Itys, may be heard ; 
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So, with shrill voice, the Halcyons do complain, 
Appealing to the irresponsive main ; 
So did the birds round Diomedes sing, 
Beating their breasts with new-created wing, 
So Clymene and all her daughters mourned, 
When Phaeton his father^s car overturned ; 
Sometimes she checks her tears, withholds them, dries, 
Or keeps them bravely trembling in her eyes 
From cheeks surcharged and swollen with their woe^ 
Until they burst and o'er her bosom flow ; 
Retention strengthens, and the plenteous tide, 
By being pent, more deeply flows and wide ; 
At last, when copious weeping brings relief. 
In broken accents she relates her grief : 



* Where art thou Son, brief offspring ? of my twain 
The other half — my glory, and my pain ; 
Thy mother's other half no longer now, 
Yet still her pain and glory, where art thou ? 
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So late so mighty, is it to the tomb 

And to the funeral pyre, my boy must come ? 

Are these the gifts prepared for thy return, 

And dost thou thus thy mother's eyes discern ? 

If Caesar*s wife may say whatever she list, 

It doubts me if the deities exist ! 

What have I done, what gods did I defraud ? 

Is this my constant piety's reward ? 

I kiss thy lifeless limbs, the flames that twine, 

Devour thy mother's breast as well as thine ; 

And do I wretched live to see thee dead. 

And shall a mother's hand the ointment spread ? 

Must I then clasp thee in a last embrace. 

Dispose thy hands, and press thee face to face ? 

Now first as Consul, Conqueror, dost thou come, 

But dost thou bring me thus thy titles home ? 

'Tis at thy pyre I see thy fasces first, 

But see them, as a fatal sign, reversed ! 

Who would believe it, that a day should come 

For thee so bright, for me so full of gloom ? 
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Am I not wretched, half my Neros gone, 
E'en Drusus, by my patronymic ^ known ? 
Can it be true that I who Drusus bore 
Shall be his mother, he my son, no more ? 
When Nero conquering comes, no more shall I 
" The elder or the younger one ? " reply 3 
To one alone reduced my mother's pride, 
And e'en that one is to my grief denied ! 
Ah me ! a shiver runs through every bone, 
And nothing now for certain seems my own ; 
So brave before, now everything I dread, 
He bids me for his brother be afraid. 
But thou surviving Nero ! wlien I die, 
Do thou receive my breath, and close my eye ; 
Oh ! would that both my children had composed 
And, with united hands, mine eyelids closed ! 
Drusus ! thou shalt not meet our sires alone, 
One tomb at least, our mingled forms shall own, 

* Livia was also called Drusilla, her father belonging to the 
family of the Drusi, as well as of the Livii. 
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AshoN with ashes, dust with dust confound, 

M;iv Kati**s swift spindle soon that day bring round ! ' 
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Distracted people close their doors and shout, 

Lamenting here and there — within — ^without, 

Justice is silent, and the laws are dumb, 

Nor purple togas to the forum come ; 

The gods within their temples lurking lie, 

And from the funeral gifts avert their eye. 

From shrines deserted and from incense turned, 

They fear to face the hatred they have earned ! 

A pauper stretched his trembling hands on high, 

A boon for his poor son about to cry ; 

' Yet why,' said he, * my useless vows address 

* To gods who needs must be a nothingness ? 

' A mighty care were we to that great Jove 

' Whom Livia for her Drusus could not move ! ' 

He spoke in anger, nor a vow he paid, 

But steeled his breast, and left his prayers unsaid ! 

Athwart the train, with moistened cheeks, the host 

Bewail the public loss — their consul lost ; 

All eyes with simultaneous tears are bright, 

While to the funeral follows every Knight ; 

Each age, or young or old, the grief divides, 

Ausonian mothers, and Ausonian brides ! 
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Around the image of its owner worn, 

The votive laurel is in sadness borne, 

The well-bom youths, with zealous necks, draw near, 

Competing for the burden of the bier. 

Caesar ! with trembling voice, thou hadst begun 

To sound the praise of thine adopted son. 

When grief cut short the prayer thou would'st have made. 

The prayer for death the zealous gods forbade \ 

Heaven is thy due, and should*st thou ever die, 

Thy place will be with thundering Jove on high ! 

What Drusus sought he found — his Caesar's praise, 

A meed sufficient for his shortened days ! 



In arms around the pile, both horse and foot. 
To their dead General give the last salute ; 
Again and yet again the shouts resound. 
Returning echoed from the hills around; 
E'en father Tiber in his tawny bed. 
Shuddered and reared aloft his gloomy head. 
Uprising from the centre of his tide, 
What time with massive hands he moved aside 
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The locks that streamed, his azure face across, 
Of willows intertwined with reeds and moss. 
Discharging torrents from his swollen eyes. 
Too copious for his channel to comprise. 
Resolved to rise and quench the flaming pyre, 
And float away the corse untouched by fire. 
Restrained his waves, and checked his chargers' course, 
That he might flood the pile with greater force ! 
But Mars from his adjoining shrine and plain, 
With not unmoistened cheek sang this refrain : 

' Though rage befits a river, Tiber wait ! 
Not e'en to thee 'tis given to conquer Fate ; 
This youth was mine, he perished in the field 
For country, let the reason be revealed; 
What I could give I gave, a victory gained, 
Tlie workman died, the workmanship remained. 
The Sisters three, who ply their rigid task 
With certain hands, I ventured once to ask 
That Romulus and Remus both might miss. 
By some contrivance, the profound abyss : 
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But Clotho answered, " Of the twain take one, 

Julius and great Augustus shall alone 

Compose the total of the deathless three, 

And constitute the City's trinity ! " 

Thus sang the Fates, so Tiber cease to rave, 

No more the flames retarding with thy wave, 

Roll on thy waters in their full career. 

And leave the youth the honours of his bier ! * 

Tiber obeyed, withdrew his tidal wave, 

And backward ebbed beneath his pendant cave. 



The flames, long loth to touch that sacred head, 
Now slowly to the funeral pyre had spread, 
Until they caught the wood, and kissed the stakes, 
And flickered to the star-lit heaven in flakes ! 
So brightly gleamed on (Eta's peak the fire 
When Hercules lay prone upon the pyre ! 
Ah me alas, he bums ! that manly grace 
That noble form and that ingenuous face ! 
Those liands victorious and those fluent lips 
And that capacious breast, the flames eclipse ! 
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With that great heart, where Genius loved to dwell, 

The hopes of many are consumed as well \ 

But though the blazing fabric doth entomb 

The offspring of a wretched mother's womb, 

The exploits of the chieftain yet shall live, 

The glory of his labours shall survive ! 

These shall abide, and mock the ravening pyre, 

A chapter in our annals to inspire 

Succeeding ages, as they roll along, 

With noble themes for genius and for song ; 

While titles in the Rostra shall relate, 

That we must answer, Drusus, for thy fate ! 



But Germany ! no grace remains for thee. 
Barbarian, thou shalt pay the penalty ! 
Kings I shall see, necks livid with their bands. 
Remorseless shackles on their cruel hands. 
Their visages defaced with tardy fear. 
Their features furrowed with the struggling tear ; 
Those haughty souls o'erjoyed at Drusus' fate. 
In gloomy cells the headsman shall await. 
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And I will stop, with callous eyes, to greet 
Their naked corpses in the filthy street; 
Soon with her saffron steeds Aurora bright 
Shall usher in that day of welcome sight. 
While Leda's sons,* united stars, shall come 
Illuminating all the fanes of Rome ! 

Drusus ! how soon thy youthful tale was told. 
But in thy country's gratitude how old ! 
Alas ! upon the temple front decreed, 
His name and titles he shall never read; 
Nero shall weeping ask, * Why should I more. 
Thus broth erless, the brethren gods adore ? ' 
Not to return thou Drusus hadst resolved 
Except as Victor, from that vow absolved, 
'Tis as a Victor now thou dost return. 
While we our Leader, Consul, Conqueror mourn I 
Throughout the city sorrow finds a place. 
With locks dishevelled on each squalid face, 
Thy soldiers mourn for thee, a wretched crowd 
Who, moved by love for Drusus, weep aloud, 

* Castor and Pollux. 
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And one is heard with outstretched arms to cry, 

* Why without me, O Drusus ! didst thou die ? ' 

What shall I say of thee, O worthy bride 

* Of Drusus, well to Drusus' sire allied ? 

A pair well-matched, the bravest youth the one, 

The other dear to each brave paragon. 

O princely Lady ! child of Caesar's love. 

Deemed not inferior to the wife of Jove, 

Thou wert his only love, his first, his last, 

The pleasing solace of his labours past. 

Dying he grieved that thou wert far away, 

And strove, with stiffening tongue, thy name to say; 

Not as he promised he returns again, 

Tis thus thou must receive him in thy pain ; 

Never for thee thy Drusus shall record 

How Suevi and Sigambri feared his sword, 

Nor rivers new, nor mountains shall rehearse, 

Nor wonders of a late- found universe ; 

* Antonia, wife of Drusus, daughter, by Mark Anthony, of 
Octavia sister of Augustus; mother, by Drusus, of the Emperor 
Claudius and of Germanicus father of the Emperor Caligula. 
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Cold is he carried back, a lifeless form, 
For him alone the nuptial couch is warm ! 
Whither, with locks dishevelled, dost thou race ? 
Why tear, with cruel hand, thy frenzied face ? 
Such was Andromache — when Hector bled, 
Bound to the car whose frightened horses fled ; 
Evadne too — when Capaneus had given 
His fearless face to thunderbolts of heaven ! 
How dost thou weeping wish to be at rest. 
Clasping thy sons, his pledges, to thy breast ! 
Sometimes in sleep, from visions thou dost start, 
Holding in dreams thy Drusus to thy heart. 
In sudden search thy waking hands outspread, 
In hopes to find him in thy empty bed ! 



But if SQch things as these may be believed, 
Drusus in happy plains shall be received 
By his illustrious ancestors, and shine 
Both in paternal and maternal line : 
Theft shall he drive afield, a glorious star, 
Glittering with gold in his quadrigal car 
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With ivory adorned, in King's array, 

Around his temples the triumphant bay; 

While they shall greet their offspring in the sky, 

Who brings to them the flags of Germany, 

And they shall glory in the Consul's fame 

That adds to theirs another noble name, 

Nor scarce believe that, in his mortal state, 

Those years so few could compass deeds so great ! 

He thus sublime, that thought should bring relief 

To thee, thou best of mothers ! in thy grief, 

O Lady worthy of the golden age, 

Of princely nuptials, princely parentage. 

Think what it is these heroes to have borne ! 

Think from whose couch thou dost arise each mom ! 

What to thy great illustrious house is due. 

Must not be common to the vulgar crew, 

Fortime has placed thee, Livia, very high. 

Bear then thy great responsibility ; 

All eyes and ears thou draw'st, thy deeds are known, 

Once uttered words a queen must not disown : 

Superior to thy grief arise — abide, 

And keep thy soul unbroken in its pride, 
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For where is Virtue's image better seen 
Than in a noble Roman Lady's mien? 



The Destinies await our mortal span, 
Awaits us all the greedy Ferryman ; 
Summoned by death to one dark goal we float, 
For such a crowd suffices not his boat. 
See perish soon the heavens — the earth — the sea, 
Annihilation waits upon all three ! 
Go then, and to thyself thy woes rehearse. 
While ruin doth impend the universe. 
Thy Drusus lived the greatest of his time. 
The hope and glory of his house sublime ; 
But he was mortal ! thou wert mortal too, 
While he his martial exploits did pursue \ 
Life given, on no security is lent 
To be repaid upon a fixed event ; 
Fortune our time disposes at her will. 
Bears off the young, and lets the old live still, 
Rushing in frenzy round about the world, 
With blinded steeds, and lightnings blindly hurled ! 
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Rouse not that savage goddess in her lair, 
To irritate her with thy tears, forbear, 
Oft hath she viewed thee with a friendly mind ; 
Though once in sorrow she hath proved unkind, 
Highborn she blest thee with thy twain to love, 
United thee in wedlock too with Jove ; 
Ofttimes restored thy Csesar from afar. 
From worlds subdued in some successful war ; 
While both thy sons thy hopes and vows repaid. 
And many a foe by each in dust was laid ; 
Bear witness Alps— the Iser — and the Rhine 
Whose tainted waves with purple blood combine ; 
Impetuous Danube, and the Dacian bridge 
Connecting Rome with earth's remotest ridge ; 
Armenians flyings and Dalmatians fled, 
Pannonians scattered o'er their watershed ; 
And Germany, to Rome so lately known. 
These meeds so mjany, this misfortune one ! 
Besides, thy dying Drusus was not nigh, 
It was not thine to mark his closing eye ; 
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On thy sad spirit gently stole the blow, 

Twas only with thine ears thou learnt thy woe \ 

■ 

Fear, in protracted danger, brings relief, 
And apprehension modified thy grief, 
Grief in thy breast no sudden anguish spread, 
But stole with less intolerable tread I 

^ [Jove gave a warning of this cruel woe, 
When, with his flaming hand, he hurled a blow 
At those three temples. On that fearful night 
Minerva's — Juno's — Caesar's were alight ! 
Then every star from heaven departure took. 
And Lucifer his wonted path forsook, 
Through all the earth no day-star did appear. 
And unpreceded did the morning wear ; 
That absent star a world-wide warning gave 
This light was setting in the Stygian wave !] 

But thou who liv'st her sorrows to assuage, 
Oh ! may thy mother, in protracted age, 

A supposed nterpolation, referring to a recent conflagration. 
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(The aged consort of an aged man), 

See thee for her complete a double span ! 

So shall it be, while anxious to atone, 

The gods with joy sh^U present grief condone ; 

And yet thou would'st, indulging grief so vain, 

From nourishment determine to abstain ! 

For hours thou scarcely could'st be said to live, 

Till Caesar would unwelcome succour give, 

And down thy parched throat the water poured, 

Insisting, not without a tender word ; 

Tiberius too, applied his soothing hands, 

Entreating thee, and not without commands. 

'Twas known to all by whom these deeds were done ; 

O Livia, saved by husband, and by son, 

Suppress thy tears ! he never can return 

« 

Whom to the shades the Ferryman hath borne ! 
Thus many brothers, many sisters wept. 
When Hector on the funeral pyre had slept. 
But him nor sires nor sons nor wife could save. 
Nor shade of his recrossed the Stygian wave ! 

G 2 
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Thus Thetis wept, when calcined the remains 

Of fierce Achilles strewed the Ilian plains, 

When Panope her azure locks released, 

And, with her tears, the boundless waves increased, 

A hundred goddesses implored his life. 

With father Ocean, and his aged wife ; 

But neither Thetis first nor Thetis last, 

Could var}' that relentless judgment past 

Why should I thus recount the things of old ? 

Octavia wept Marcellus — and behold ! 

Caesar himself their public praise rehearsed ; 

But death's decrees can never be reversed, 

Life's finished threads immutably remain. 

Ne'er to be spun by mortal hand again ! 



Dnisus himself, if from the Avemian shore 
Recalled, would thus, with lordly voice, implore : 
* Why count my years ? my years had reached their 

sum, 
By deeds alone a man to age doth come ; 
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By deeds alone my life complete appears, 
Why reckon then the slowly passing years ? 
Protracted age is welcome to my foes, 
This did my noble ancestors disclose, 
Neros like me now numbered with the stars. 
Who conquered Carthage in the Punic wars. 
Warned me too, that great Caesar's house of thine. 
That such a death, my mother ! would be mine. ^ 

What though their titles are replete with fame. 
Like honours are not wanting to my name ! 
Germanicus, who conquered realms unknown. 
Claims not a loftier title than my own ; 
My brows are wreathed with the victorious bay. 
And I myself behold my funeral day ; 
The martial tramp of comrades too I hear, 
And noble youths who bend beneath my bier ; 
The names of cities, and the gifts of kings. 
And all the offerings that affection brings ; 
Yea ! praise on Caesar's sacred lips I hear. 
E'en of a god have I deserved a tear ! 
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Then who shall moum me ? cease now to deplore, 
Tis I, the cause of all your tears, implore ! ' 

Thus Dnisus thinks, — if in the shades he can, 
So think not thou less nobly of the man ! 
Thou hast, long mayst thou have, a worthy son. 
Oh ! may he long be spared, this elder one ! 
Thy spouse our guardian, safe while he appears, 
Livia, thy House must not be seen in tears ! 
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